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ANDENKUNG 
(For William Sommer) 

Bill, when the eastern moon hangs low, 
And honey-coloured windows shine; 

Ell come to you with eyes aglow, 

A ghost that haunts the Brandywine. 

And hear you cry out clear and bold: 

“Sam!” ere the purple darkness grows; 
Till all your valley brims with gold, 

And gold is on your orchard boughs. 

— Samuel Loveman 


From The Hermaphrodite and Other Poems by Samuel Loveman. Published by The Caxton Printers , Ltd ., Caldwell, Idaho. 

Used by special permission of the copyright owners. 
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SUNDAY MORNING APPLES 
To William Sommer 

The leaves will fall again sometime and fill 
The fleece of nature with those purposes 
That are your rich and faithful strength of line. 

But now there are challenges to spring 
In that ripe nude with head 

reared 

Into a realm of swords, her purple shadow 

Bursting on the winter of the world 

From whiteness that cries defiance to the snow. 

A boy runs with a dog before the sun, straddling 
Spontaneities that form their independent orbits, 

Their own perennials of light 
In the valley where you live 

(called Brandywine). 

I have seen the apples there that toss you secrets, 
Beloved apples of seasonable madness 
That feed your inquiries with aerial wine. 

Put them again beside a pitcher with a knife, 

And poise them full and ready for explosion— 
The apples, Bill, the apples! —Hart Crane 


From: “The Collected Poems of Hart Crane” by Hart Crane, published by 
Liveright Publishing Corp. y New York. Copyright 1933, Liveright, Inc. 
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WILLIAM SOMMER THE INDIVIDUAL 


It seems well-nigh impossible to record upon a printed page the full dimensions of William 
Sommer, the artist. The chronology to be found on another page is important, but it gives only 
the bare facts, the warp upon which was woven the involved yet simple pattern of his life. The 
paintings and drawings are and must be the visible expression of that inner life in all its intricacy 
and allusiveness. Those pictures that have been chosen for the Memorial Exhibition come from 
many sources, but always in the choice the major emphasis has been on Sommer’s mature work; 
for it is upon this that his claim to fame must rest. 

The eternal unrest, the endless strivings and searchings of his spirit are revealed in another 
way as well: in the quotations recorded in his notebooks, in those he kept before him upon the 
walls of his studio; in his own ideas scribbled upon an envelope or a piece of waste paper, or in 
the border of a drawing, or in letters written but never sent—spontaneous thoughts tumbling 
out for no one to see but himself, as spontaneous as he was. Many of these fragmentary writings 
have been fortunately salvaged, and selections from them are quoted in this article and are 
printed beneath the various reproductions in the catalogue. While the latter may be apposite, 
in nearly all cases they do not have an actual application to the piece with which they are asso¬ 
ciated, yet they are the thoughts out of which creation grew: 

“When the voices of your soul begin to speak, yield to them and don’t first ask what the opinion of 
your Master or your Father would be.” 

“. . . when a curve into the light from within . . 

“I am waiting for something to ripen . . .” 

or a phrase from Ozenfant, “Alle Kunst besteht darin> das fVundei'bare sichtbar zu machen ” There 
are always ideas such as these, ideas fermenting under the spell of Sommer’s intelligence to 
express themselves in that mysterious union of hand and spirit which is the act of creation itself. 

Bill Sommer, for to all he was “Bill,” was born in Detroit on January 18, 1867, the son of 
Joseph and Christiana Zoph Sommer. Joseph had come from somewhere on the Rhine when he 
was thirty-seven, Christiana from some unrecollected village in Saxony, when she was twenty- 
eight. They had met in Detroit, she a widow with one son, and they were married there, Bill 
being the first issue of that union. An understanding of that background explains in some way 
Bill’s intellectual effervescence as well as his love for the philosophy and music of the country 
whose blood was in his veins. 

A scrap of paper salvaged from the studio, one of the unsent letters referred to, gives a vivid 
picture of his first artistic education: 

“Mr. Kahn 
Dear Sir: 

An Article about your career in This Week's magazine was interesting until Mr. Julius Melchers name 
was mentioned then we had to travel back some years, for I was also a scholar in Mr. Melchers 
Sunday class at the same time you attended. Am now 73 years of age and was 12 at that time. He used 
the very words that you mentioned when I had to tell him my father could no longer afford to pay 
the 75 cents per month for drawing lessons, ‘Well/ he said, ‘you come anyway, Bill/ and he had me 
apprenticed in the Calvert Lith. Co., the contract called for a seven year [term]. I served the time, 
then left for New York and kept improving in that line. Some 42 years ago I visited him in Detroit, 
we spent 4 hours together talking about his son the great American artist. When I was leaving he 
gave me three [ofj Gari’s original drawings made in Dusseldorf while we were attending his drawing 
class. He also gave me his photo and on the back he wrote, ‘William Sommer in remembrance of 
your old drawing teacher, Jul Melchers, Detroit, January 1, 1903.’ He was a grand character, a man 
so much needed at a time when art was so scarce; he kept the cultural processes alive in Detroit.” 

There were no other early teachers for Bill, but he learned in the best school of all, the school 
of experience, and from the meticulous lithographic craft to which he was apprenticed. It is a 
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proof of his vitality, the many times he rebelled. “All I did was sketch and draw, sketch and 
draw, especially my fellow-workers. They DID teach me my trade, I give them that. But you 
know what? Now at eighty I still feel a very guarded and conservative suspicion that some of 
those oldtimers were jealous of me.” 

He did rebel forthrightly when his apprenticeship was over, and he left Detroit and went to 
work for the Bufford Company in Boston as journeyman lithographer. That was in 1888. In 1890 
he was in England working at his craft, a few sketches extant giving a slight reflection of his 
ocean trip en route. 

In England he was with his friend Fred Hager, one of his many vivid friendships. Hager had 
fallen heir to an inheritance, and in persuading Bill to go with him to Munich, he unselfishly 
financed the trip and the year’s instruction in Professor Herterich’s school there. When the money 
was gone, Bill returned to America. Hager passed out of his life, but characteristically, Bill never 
forgot the kindly deed. 

By a strange chance, Henry G. Keller, of Cleveland, was in the same class. Not until that 
moment had these two artists seen or heard of each other, yet in the years to come, each was to 
make an indelible mark upon the art of Cleveland. Bill said, “Keller was a very timid, retiring, 
unassertive fellow, and I was something of a bull-in-a-china-shop. We were friendly, but never 
too warm—our temperaments were too opposite. Furthermore, I never dreamt that our paths 
might ever cross again.” 

Bill returned to America and worked in New York at his craft—lithography. There he made the 
lifelong friendship of the late Carl Moellmann, who was to be one of the reasons why Bill much 
later moved to Cleveland. Again, a friendship greatly influenced his career. 

In this period in New York the German influences still persisted. It was inevitable, too, that 
with his passion for sketching, he should find some outlet for his bent. As an extra-curricular 
activity, he was asked to join the Kit Kat Club, after the eleven other members had seen him 
draw. “That’s where I got all my early art, models, nudes, etc. There were good men there but 
whether any achieved greatness later I do not know, because we drift around, you know.” 

But in the year 1894 the greatest influence of all came into his life. After a whirlwind courtship 
of little more than a week, he married Martha Obermeyer. Until her death, in 1945, she was the 
rock upon which the household rested. Quiet, unassertive, but sure, she it was who provided the 
background of calm and understanding which was a necessity for Bill. She provided the creature 
comforts which he himself never sought. She was there in times of stress and trouble. She saw to 
it that he had clothes to wear and saw that he wore them, an essential task. His mind was else¬ 
where, greeting the sun with effervescent vitality, forgetting food until she brought it to him. At 
times he seemed thoughtless of these well-meant ministrations and had to disappear, even for 
weeks at a time. He might go to the Weddell House. Once he departed for Chicago. 

In 1907 Sommer moved to Cleveland on the invitation of William N. Brewer of the Otis Litho¬ 
graph Company. Mr. Brewer offered to pay his moving expenses and five hundred dollars for a fur 
coat for Mrs. Sommer. Carl Moellmann also had a considerable part in this decision. From that 
time on, until his death, Bill lived in the Cleveland area, for a time in Lakewood, 1371 Westlake 
Avenue. In 1914 he bought the old school house on the Brandywine as his studio, and it was in the 
house nearby that he died thirty-five years later. 

The Lakewood period was a very important one indeed and very fruitful for his future develop¬ 
ment. Among his fellow craftsmen at Otis Lithograph, which later sold out to the W. J. Morgan 
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Lithograph Company, was William Zorach, who wrote in a letter, 

“It must have been about 1907 when I was an apprentice . . . that Bill Sommer came from New 
York to work there. After studying at the National Academy in N. Y. for two years I decided to go 
to Europe to continue my studies. Bill Sommer advised me to go to Munich to study—Abe Warshaw- 
sky who had just returned from Paris advised against it and said that Paris was then the Art Center 
of the world. I spoke about this to Bill and he of course agreed, saying that when he was a student 
everybody went to Munich to study, but that perhaps Abe was right—as he felt that he was out of 
touch. But Bill was always interested in new developments and when I came back from Paris was all 
ears and eyes and asked me at length what was going on and what was doing in Paris. (Remember 
this was before the Armory Show and even the impressionists were considered wild men in art circles 
in New York and only a very small group knew of what was going on in Paris at that time).. . 

“Upon my return Bill immediately swung into the more abstract type of painting—and I remember 
how fed up he got working day and night in the shop . . . how depressed he was and how desperate 
to get some painting done on Sundays—and holidays . . . Bill was always fond of music and always 
played his pianola.” 

Bill’s son, William, says of this, “We had a pianola with the finest rolls, Schumann, Wagner, 
Schubert, Brahms. Mother and father sat and listened while I played a concert all our own.” 
This was some release, but as Zorach continues, 

“It was at this time that every now and then Bill would disappear and go off on long drunks for a 
month at a time and not show up at the shop for work. It seemed a necessity and a release from the 
tension and commercialism of the shop . . 

There is a beautiful music story. Bill had gone to hear Paderewski. He had a ticket way up in 
the second balcony. Everything was all right until a woman came and sat plunk in front of 
him—with a peacock feather in her hat. Bill tried to see all around her but couldn’t, finally he 
“got Paderewski right in the eye of the peacock’s feather—the music and the color were all one— 
a magnificent ensemble.” 

In this Lakewood period Bill Sommer was much influenced by Abe Warshawsky and Zorach 
and their reflections of the art of Paris (Nos. 16, 19, 20). Paintings of this period (Nos. 12, 13, 15, 
17) show the influence of the Impressionists and above all of Gauguin (Nos. 11, 18, 21). 

Nineteen hundred and twelve marked the date of the founding of the Kokoon Art Club, of 
which Bill was a moving spirit along with Carl Moellmann, August Biehle, Joseph Garramone, 
Frank Seamens, Elmer J. Brubeck, Morris Grossman, and others. This was a sketching club 
like the Kit Kat, and for many years he spent several evenings a week there, drawing. 

In 1914 for twelve hundred dollars he had bought the property at Brandywine. The rolling 
hills of that beautiful countryside were to be his horizon until his death, and he lies in the cemetery 
in Northfield, just a few miles away. What no other painter of Cleveland has done, he has made 
this part of the Cleveland area come to life much as Cezanne did Aix-en-Provence. As subject 
material it was inexhaustible, and the hills, fields, flowers and fruits, the farm animals, the houses 
and their inhabitants, are the leitmotifs which he used endlessly in abounding variations. He had 
the genius for wringing the eternal from the everyday. No greater proof of the wellspring of cre¬ 
ative energy that was his can be found than in his complete penetration of this, his own particular 
workaday world. 

From 1915 to 1920 was the record-playing period, when he listened long hours to the music of 
Wagner. The gods and goddesses of the Nibelungen world were his familiars. He did, somewhere 
about this time, the mural of two musicians with their instruments in the Northfield Bar, now 
unfortunately covered up. This was also the period, 1918, when he was interested in designing 
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sets for The Play House, then in its exciting initiatory years under the guidance of Raymond 
O’Neill. Among the best work he did were the designs and costumes for a remarkable production 
of Everyman. On the cover of the program designed by Bill is Everyman himself, impersonated 
by none other than William Keough, later Judge Keough. The costume designed for him was so 
tight that when he was laced into it he could hardly speak. 

William Sommer’s friendship with Sam Loveman and Ernest Nelson began in 1915, the latter 
friendship terminated by Nelson’s early death which Hart Crane memorialized so touchingly in 
his “Praise for an Urn.” His friendship with Sam Loveman continued to the end. In Loveman’s 
The Hermaphrodite and Other Poems is a poem to Bill which is appropriately printed below the 
frontispiece of this catalogue. Bill characteristically once wrote of Loveman, “I must draw you— 
draw you in strong Venetian red.” 

The friendship of Sommer and Crane began in 1919, and it was in August, 1922, that the poet 
wrote the poem “Sunday Morning Apples,” reprinted at the beginning of this catalogue. Philip 
Horton in his Hart Crane says, 

“Crane was drawn to the older man [Sommer] by his vitality, the Rabelaisian vigor of his spirits, 
which was reflected in his painting in what Crane liked to call his ‘dynamism.’ The two were soon 
in the habit of spending an evening together once a week when they would retire to the ‘ivory 
tower’ to play records of Ravel, Scriabin and Debussy; to read Heine’s lyrics, or spar hilariously 
about the low-ceilinged room . . -” 1 

Certainly it was Sommer who was the outgoing and outgiving individual. His overwhelming 
vitality sparked the younger man. 

Hart Crane, when he moved to New York, took Sommer paintings and drawings with him, 
trying his best to sell them for his friend. 

“Finally Crane’s efforts were partially successful. Certain individuals of recognized taste and author¬ 
ity began to take an interest in Sommer’s canvases. Sibley Watson of The Dial bought two or three 
pieces, and later printed several more in the magazine. William Carlos Williams made a purchase or 
two and wrote Sommer a letter to say that his paintings got ‘under his underdrawers’. . -” 1 

One of these drawings published in The Dial , of July 1923, was the famous model who used to 
come to the Kokoon Club. Bill called her “the girl with the violin face, an ordinary person with 
a wonderful face. She just disappeared into the night.” 

Shortly after the date of publication, in 1922, Bill discovered Clive Bell’s book Since Cezanne . 
This became his bible, and quotations from this book and others by Clive Bell were always 
around his studio or in his notebooks. Time after time he would refer to his notebook while talk¬ 
ing, his eyes sparkling, bending forward in his eagerness. Bill’s conversation always had a kind 
of bird-like quality. It would jump from one twig to another with effortless grace. He would 
read a piece from Clive Bell and in a moment his mind would swing to a quotation from Immanuel 
Kant, a phrase of Hegel’s, something from Nietzsche. It was ever the world of the idea that he 
lived in. 

The Cezanne influence had an immediate and profound effect on his work—the influence of 
Gauguin and the Impressionists had gone—but Cezanne’s was never an undigested influence. 
Bill was never anything but himself. Everything he took, ideas, points of view, were all mulled 
over, tested, tried out in a multitude of sketches and then always came out, Bill. 

An all-important date was the Eighteenth, or Prohibition, Amendment in 1919. Bill gave up 
drinking when the Amendment became effective, and drank tea, tea, tea, tea—at all times 

1 Quotation from Philip Horton, Hart Crane , The Life of an American Poet y published by W. YV. Norton & Company, Inc., 
New York. 
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quantities of tea. Unquestionably this was a prime factor in the husbanding of his powers during 
the next fifteen years, his most productive period. Tragically enough, be began to drink again 
when the WPA was initiated. One day at lunch he started again and he characteristically re¬ 
marked, “My God, what I’ve been missing.” 

Bill could always sketch children, but only when they wandered in casually, freely, without 
any preconceived idea of posing. His children’s portraits have a rare form quality, almost what 
has been called American Primitivism. But they are too personal to be grouped under a label. He 
took them, then, in his stride, but when they posed, he never was truly successful. He was not 
interested in fact, he was interested only in spirit. 

The Dominskis lived on Town Line Road and sold fresh vegetables to the Sommers. As Bill 
said, “there always were new Dominskis” for him to paint and even after Tess Dominski, his 
favorite subject, and his granddaughter June, grew up, there were still “more Dominskis.” 
Tess, Frankie, with their tragic, exotic Polish character, have something of the sad, introspective, 
and subjective character of postwar German painting. But, if there was not a Dominski, there 
might be a Barber child who lived nearby; only they did not have the same pervasive intensity. 

Bill lost his full-time job about 1929, when the W. J. Morgan Lithograph Company took over 
the offset process and he was no longer needed. He had had an opportunity to join his friend Carl 
Moellmann, when the Continental Lithograph Company was organized, but he had not taken it. 
What seemed a terrible blow at the time was a blessing in disguise. It gave him a chance to draw 
all the time. He was interested and alert. Everything came to his attention, little boys, sketches 
of Mrs. Sommer sitting in her chair. The Cezanne influence is there, but it is his own, perfectly 
individual. And as for his horses, they are pure America, pure Brandywine. This period from 
1928 to 1933 is the great flowering period when he is on top of the world (Pis. IX-XXXIII). You 
can call it, if you will, his classic period, when in the elimination of the unnecessary he achieves 
restraint, a gracious strength. Never was his line more delicate, never was it more sure. 

From 1933 through 1941 is the period he worked for the Government, first under the Public 
Works of Art Project, then the Works Progress Administration, and finally the Treasury Art 
Project. They saved him at a time when financial backing from sales was at a minimum. They 
saved his self-respect as well, and gave him a new faith in the country he loved. 

He was very much preoccupied with the mural during all this period, and produced quite a 
number. Perhaps the only one which is completely successful is the magnificent decoration he 
did for the Cleveland Public Library, Brett Hall. This represented the Cleveland Public Square 
in 1833. On a scrap of paper he wrote, 

“Sometime after you left I painted a mural for the Public Library, Cleveland, O.—Subject Cleveland 
of 1837 [he meant 1833J, started April 1, finished August 18—size 20 feet by 24 feet, it was painted 
in the Medical Library, top floor, opposite Music Hall, no kick from anyone. Henry Keller liked it. 

Zorach, sculptor, also said it was fine, it went off easy. Of course it has been installed two years.” 

11 was under the impulse of these mural commissions that he began to work more in mass than 
line, although the line never lost its importance. However, the majority of his murals are thought 
of more in detail than as a whole, and in general it is fair to say that he was happier working in 
a smaller scale. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to judge the development of Sommer’s later period is to compare 
two such water colors as No. 62 (PI. XVI), No. 166 (PI. LIII), both still lifes. The first one, No. 
62, is dated 1929 and everything depends on the line, a line that is electric in its intensity. The 
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second, No. 166, dated 1939, has line, but the sharp tensions have disappeared and the emphasis 
is on color and mass, a reflection of his mural studies. 

Again, in the comparison of three water colors of horses, No. 60 (PI. XXII), No. 110 (PI. 
XXXIV), No. 151 (PI. LI), these same qualities are clearly apparent. The first of these, a water 
color of 1929, is almost archaic in its directness, with a line that has a whipping intensity. The 
second, dated 1933, is blocked in in broad masses. It is the top of his development, the highest 
achievement, almost the ultimate in power and richness of color. No. 151, dated 1936, has gone 
further and has become more relaxed, mellower, more open. The sunlight in it has almost the 
glow of sunset. It is just at the height of the crescendo, with all the ripeness and richness of 
fulfillment. 

During the period Sommer worked for the Government, these main characteristics carry on. 
There are no new developments, but there is a greater sense of “blockiness,” and cows as subject 
material become a new enthusiasm. Their peculiar and simple forms fascinated him; many water 
colors attest this. Mrs. Sommer bought two goats in 1938 as models for Bill, thinking to interest 
him. Bill did make a few drawings and water colors of them, but he was afraid of the goats and 
in any case they ate up the trees, so he was glad when they were eventually sold. 

In the middle forties the pace slackens; age was creeping upon him and while he kept his extra¬ 
ordinary vitality, life closed in. Martha Sommer died in 1945, and he never got over it; the bottom 
dropped out of his life, there was no incentive to go on. He realized then what he had never before 
fully understood, how she had stood between him and the details of everyday life. 

After Mrs. Sommer’s death he never missed a day going to Bartel’s on Route 8. He had his own 
path through the fields, and rain or shine, he found his way through the familiar landscape he 
loved, carrying his ever-present sketchbook. He had a seat in the window and there in the last 
years he talked with and entertained the friends he needed, and his friends were very good to him. 
From this vantage point he sketched people or anything of interest which he saw from the window. 
He spent every afternoon there, and Mrs. Bartel either took him, or sent him, home in a taxi. 

He had a genius for friendship. From the moment you were with him, he shut out all else; you 
were caught, flattered, fascinated, held by the spell of sheer personality. His eyes sparkled, he 
bent forward with flushed cheeks to pour into your ears the particular thoughts the moment called 
forth. He glorified human relationship. That personal contact had the same tingle of excitement 
that surged through the line and forms of his painted work. 

Among the papers in his studio I found an unsent letter: 

“Your clear voice came to us Sunday over hillsides, through bursting fruit blossoms, loaded with 
honey bees humming a low song. The great Bach mass had to be turned away for a while, so we could 
hear your words . . .” 

There could be no better epitaph than this for William Sommer. In this Memorial Exhibition 
his clear voice comes to us unmistakably through the works of his creation, over the hillsides of 
the Brandywine, through the bursting fruit blossoms of that, his countryside, in the simple 
animals of the field, the horses and the cows he loved and which he painted so admirably. 

WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1867 Born January 18 on the second floor of 
a brick apartment house on the corner 
of Fort and Hastings Streets, Detroit, 
Michigan. Son of Joseph and Christiana 
Zoph Sommer. His mother was a 
widow with one son when she married 
his father; his father was first a type¬ 
setter and then a grocery storekeeper. 

1873- Attended Washington Public School in 

1881 Detroit. 

1878- Studied drawing in a Sunday class 

1883 under Julius Melchers, who was the 
father of Gari and a church wood- 
carver and a trainer of talent for the 
Detroit Calvert Lithograph Company. 

1881- Served seven years’ apprenticeship at 

1888 the Calvert Lithograph Company. 

1888- Journeyman at the BufFord Company, 

1890 Boston, Mass. Went to New York to 
the Ottman Company. 

1890 In England with Dangerfield Brothers. 

1890- In Munich at Professor Herterich’s 

1891 School of Art with his friend Fred 
Hager. Brief excursions into the Alps 
and to Venice, Italy. 

1892 Returned to New York and worked 
again for the Ottman Company and 
later for several other lithograph com¬ 
panies. Became a member of the Kit 
Kat Club. 

1894 Married Martha Obermeyer. 

1907 Moved to Cleveland on the invitation 
of William N. Brewer of the Otis Litho¬ 
graph Company. Lived in Lakewood 
at 1371 Westlake Avenue. 


1912 Helped found the Kokoon Art Club. 

1914 Bought Brandywine house, with old 
school for studio. 

1918 Did costumes and decor for The Play 
House production of Everyman. 

1919 Beginning of friendship with Hart 
Crane. 

1922 In August Hart Crane wrote “Sunday 
Morning Apples,” dedicated to William 
Sommer. 

c. 

1929 Lost job with W. J. Morgan Litho¬ 
graph Company, after Morgan took 
over the offset process. 

1933 Public Works of Art Project. DidAnural 
in Public Hall, Cleveland. 

1934 Did mural in Brett Hall, Cleveland 
Public Library. 

1938 Did mural in Post Office, Geneva, O. 

1939- Worked on Treasury Art Project. 

1940 

1941 Did mural in Board of Education 
Building, Akron, O. 

1944 Did mural in Community Church, 
Boston, O. 

1945 Death of Mrs. Sommer in February. 

1946 The Akron Art Institute, appointed by 
the Probate Court, acted as custodian 
of his works. 

1949 Died June 20. Buried in Northfield 
Cemetery. 
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Sunday, May 14, 1944 


Dear Mary and Nancy, 

To lift our sleepy heads in the morning and 
look over the great expanse of beauty, the unfolding 
fruit blossoms falling like snow flakes, and to know that 
our paths are clearing, to know that we are paying man¬ 
kind for past favors and are welcomed again with smiles, 
all our thanks go out to you both for your kindness in 
drawing us away from the edge of the precipice, and 
showing us the kindness of the Cleveland people. 

Your father shared his inner light, and we 
find ourselves in a newly lighted path, with an open 
soul that will lead us to a still higher existence. You 
opened the gates and we entered in and will try more 
than ever to paint the invisible. 

With kindest regards from Mrs. Sommer 
We remain sincerely 
William Sommer 

Brandywine Road 
Macedonia, O. 





Letter sent to Mary Manning Brody and Nancy Manning Wood in regard to an exhibition of Mr. 
Sommer’s work at the Ten Thirty Gallery. Printed with their permission. Only copy of letter 
remaining, in files of the Akron Art Institute. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: 

The writings below the illustrations, as noted in Mr. Milliken’s article, are all 
taken from papers found in the studio of Mr. Sommer. They are expressions of 
his ideas and feelings or are sometimes quotations from his wide reading. Where 
the source of the quotation is known, it is acknowledged. With Plates VIII, XV, 
and XXXIV are reproduced the actual notes with sketches as they were found in 
the studio. 
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PLATE I 



Even his mother didn’t think the portrait looked like Raymond at first. She thought it was 
horrible, but now she’s beginning to see that what I caught on the canvas is something more 
than a likeness. It’s Raymond himself—his soul—just as much alive as any boy. 

Sometimes I almost expect that picture to talk. 

20 Ray Lent by Estate of William Sommer 









PLATE II 



“Without sincerity, severity and patience, nothing great in art can be created.”—Edwin Muir 
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Leaning Nude 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 













PLATE III 



The small miseries of life often turn us away from the greater sorrows. 

. . . a seed is put into the ground, it grows into a tree and on the tree the seed appears again . . . 
33 April Cat Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William N. Gates 



























PLATE IV 



A lonely night with just one large star in an immense sky, trees solid, tall house with dim lights. 


We sailed over the roads on one of the stormiest days of the winter for a 5-mile walk, blizzard 
from above ice covered snow banks, underfoot . . . it’s grand. 
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Winter Landscape 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William A. Weiss 





PLATE V 



Everything that happens is intrinsically like the man it happens to. Intrinsic, inward, essential, 
real, inherent—within. 
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Little Girl with Apple 


Lent by Dr. and Mrs. Clare R. Andersen 









PLATE VI 



But I felt I lived separately from everybody. I lived by myself separated by a soft wall 
which absorbs noises, beyond that wall there was my world. 
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June 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 









PLATE VII 



Anything new always causes criticism and as time goes they will feel different about it all. 

In Ireland the Theatre was almost empty, because the management believed in giving the people 
what they wanted. George Bernard Shaw came along and said give the people what they should 
have, and the Theatre was filled. 
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Tess 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arno O. Bohme 



PLATE VIII 



You are still under the assumption that the leaf makes 
the tree—Form makes the tree not the leaves. 


46 The Orange Door Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Wray Manning 


One must lift the thing out of 
its environment and put it 
whei'e it has never been before 
as in dreams 
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PLATE IX 



Turreted Pitcher 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 










PLATE X 



Ye gods how I miss you all, I never felt so darn mean in my life about being cut off suddenly from a jolly 
table. The meetings were so Ideal, the whole period was measured out so perfectly—painting, good food 
and real beer, not soap suds but beer with a body. Cezanne, Titian, Veronese, Rubens, Rembrandt, they 
all had wine, English ale—art can never come from an ice cream dish—no warmth in tons. Out here it’s all 
painting and reading, trying to corner the great secret of painting (if you will pardon a touch of vanity) 
actually see some improvement, am working for understatement instead of overstatement. 


Asleep on the Path 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 
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PLATE XI 



. . . mere words will never give an Idea what we are doing, reading the finest writers on art, about the 
great Cezanne who broke away from impressionism and started a new path. 

Through the fundamentals established by him we are improving our work. We have a book of repro¬ 
ductions comparing Cezanne's efforts with other painters. We feel he did greater work than any even 
the old masters—he did not need pretty subjects—he was the first to make a great work of art from 
an everyday still life—others need fine society women etc. as subjects. 

Suddenly a curve from within appears in the light, why should we interfere with our intellect—leave it 
as it is and go ahead in the same spirit. 
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Bowl of Apples 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 









































PLATE XII 



I prefer the artist to be free, and the crowd not to be artists. 
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Marvin 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arno O. Bohme 















PLATE XIII 



. . . she worries a lot about money matters and we still believe that our serious work 
and hard struggling will always pull us through—a person that has somuch interest 
in their work can’t lose, but we must mean it from the bottom of our souls. We 
recently needed a hair cut badly, waiting for a check to arrive, the hair kept arriving 
in sheaths, it reminded your mother of a wheatfield, it’s off now, and ye Gods do 
we feel that something has left us and we stand bareheaded again . . . 
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The Blue Chair 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 






















PLATE XIV 



The great and golden rule of art, as of life, is this: that the more distinct, sharp 
and wiry the boundary line, the more perfect the work of art; and the less keen 
and sharp, the greater is the evidence of weak imitation, plagiarism and Bungling. 
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The Little Mozart 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch 






PLATE XV 





PLATE XVI 



We have found as the years passed that we may lose slightly in physical power 
but spiritually, we are going higher and higher, and our work is going in that 
direction. You must have a very slight idea what we are doing, out here we’re 
gathering apples, pears, grapes, etc., and working harder than ever—we are working 
on four problems, work on one a while, then pick apples, come in and work on 
another, this was Carl Marr’s method in Munich—we met him . . . 


Lent by Joseph Garramone 
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The Fruit Bowl 


















PLATE XVII 



Ye gods the trembling lines in Bach, up and down on the score board he sends them upward 
and when they reach the allotted height they melt into the eternal night, new ones start on 
their journey just before the ones before have melted away, keep this continuous swaying, 
no beginning no ending. 


. . . this is the height of artistic science so to accept the obvious and commonplace that it 
gives one the pleasant shock of paradox . . . 
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House Among Trees 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 







































PLATE XVIII 
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Kitchen 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

































PLATE XIX 



Ideals are like nuts—their contents become moldy in time and hollow—therefore we must 
use our Ideals in the present moment and keep gathering new ones. 

Palestrina crystallized the Idea for me. 


64 The Big Horse 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 


166 

What is our destiny—a few dried bugs hanging in the windows that passed the summer with 
wings glittering in the sun—their time is now over—the great stars are still passing on in the 
skies—but the tiny bug hangs in the deserted spider’s web, playtime ended—no more sparkling 
in the sun with its colourful wings. 









PLATE XX 



. . . a person remarkable for virtue, for heroism or even for audacious vice. 
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Pensive Boy 


Lent by Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 

















PLATE XXI 



. . . away up there on the hill stands the house of waiting, alone in the wind with occasional sheets of 
rain or frozen pellets banging against the window panes. The wife and I, we were always waiting for 
something, the rain to stop, the sun to come out and stay out, waiting for some one to keep their 
promise that never came out into the open, the soggy winter's earth that we expected to dry in spring 
. . . in the midst of loneliness to pick up a dear little scottie puppy and see the eternal something in the 
eyes is a privilege never to be forgotten. 
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Mrs. Sommer Resting 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 














PLATE XXII 



Cezanne— 

Whole life was devoted in trying to build up a picture, one that was full and perfect in con¬ 
struction. He was always accused of not being able to finish a picture and yet he was the 
first one that tried— 
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The Black Horse 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Francis 







PLATE XXIII 



Photograph Courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago 

If we are not keeping step with the crowd, we may be listening to another drum.— 

Inspired by Thoreau. 
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Portrait of a Boy 


Lent by The Art Institute of Chicago 






PLATE XXIV 



Pure colours on a palette are dull compared with flowers in a garden (we have made com¬ 
parisons). A lady will gather a good sized bouquet for the table to brighten the room, and find 
fault with colour on a canvas. The bright colours are not splashed here and there, but are 
carefully adjusted to each other, and the modulation of colour runs endlessly throughout the 
canvas.. . 
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The Blue Vase 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch 










PLATE XXV 



“The best pictures are always those one dreams of when one is smoking a pipe in bed but 
which never get done.”—Huysmans 


Harmony 

. . . some of the grandest moments of my existence are passing into eternity, fate said stand 
before your easel, there are days when nothing could pull me away from there, then days come 
when we must walk into the great open spaces, of course we need food, and then the landing 
place is Koberna’s or Northfield, to sit for an hour or so listening to some nonsense, or otherwise 
it’s a change—we come back to the easel again refreshed—and stay home again 4 or 5 days 
until we need food again. 
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The Snow Horse 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 





PLATE XXVI 



also.” 
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The Pricklv Vase 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 




















PLATE XXVII 



“In a child’s lovable look of consideration, so looks into space a god whom we can no 
longer understand, because out of him we became earth. 

“A heart beat is never lost.” 

—Theodore Daubler 
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Seated Boy in Lavender Overalls 


Lent by Miss Leona E. Prasse 



















PLATE XXVIII 



. . . why interfere with the intellect, a work of art must be born pure, felt not thought 
out. Self must be left out. 
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Boy 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 









PLATE XXIX 



. . . one constant fear of a line dying before it captures the form. 
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The Curved Neck 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 











PLATE XXX 


The snail feels the line as space, i.e., as something constant. It feels the rest of the world as 
time, i.e., as something eternally moving. The horse feels the plane as space. It feels the rest 
of the world as time. 

In other words, every being feels as space that which is grasped by his space-sense: the rest 
he refers to time, i.e., the imperfectly felt is referred to time. 
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Horse 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 








PLATE XXXI 



. . . will cry out for something static, say a nice quiet still life that might have a power 
all its own, and does not need to call from the outside for fulfillment . . . 
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The Goblet 


Lent by Samuel Loveman 








PLATE XXXII 



“Despise trifles, look high, turn up your nose at glory, honor, money; come, get up, gallop. 
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Feather-Tailed 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 
































PLATE XXXIII 



Art is no longer a sensation that we take up with the eyes alone. Art is the creation of our 
spiritual, inward vision, nature just starts us off, instead of working with the eyes we conceive 
with the subconscious and thus the complete changing of nature. 
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Plume-Tailed Horse 


Lent by Miss Jessie Tucker 








PLATE XXXIV 



For' most a work of art means 
imitating the object , the re¬ 
production of what is before 
us, but to the real artist , it 
all goes thru a process, of 
recreating , under the spell of 
driving powers , that he partly 
controls but he has no power 
to unfetter , unchain , or free 
from bonds. 

Whole cloves and Borax will 
keep ants away. Put Borax 
under rug against moths. 

Eve Lega/eon 
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Faith, Hope, and Charity 


Lent by William M. Milliken 
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PLATE XXXV 



A raging blizzard in the country, a night when the few human black spots are running for 
cover—through the sweeping rhythm of eternal snow, we start out, ears covered, gloveless hands, 
swinging lantern, a straight long cherry branch—my stick and silent friend—we push through 
milky walls of white soot, sometimes blown to a standstill. 

We must go through a night like this so that we can be alone, with words of encouragement 
like those coming from you. They send warmth to the great within and a blessed peace, the 
assurance that all is well without, souls are still in harmony. 
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Winter Landscape 


Lent by William M. Milliken 




PLATE XXXVI 



Real and unreal forms brought together in unity give mystery to the picture. 


115 Still Life: The Blue Vase Lent by United States Government. Permanent Loan 

to The Cleveland Museum of Art 






PLATE XXXVII 



I still think your playing fresh and pure, it seems as though the air is cleared and purified 
so that your music can come thru clean and washed, one might say, of all impurities. Your 
notes quivered in space tonight, a great thread ran thru it all, no stops or starts, all forms 
melting into each other and swelling outward in all their fullness, no beginning no end, the 
swing was forever taking us out into a clear silent night, up up into the stratosphere where 
all is quiet . . . 
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Three Horses in Alarm 


Lent by Mrs. William Marcus 






PLATE XXXVIII 



. . . the glorious state of Ohio gives all it has to the artist—ever rolling hills, miniature valleys, 
old farm houses, cattle grazing around great barns with splendid towers that do away with 
the straight line, towers that simply must be put on paper—they are not high but beautiful 
in form, and eternal in simplicity. People living on the farms of Ohio never disturb the artist 
in his work, he is welcomed and highly respected. 
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Brandywine Landscape 


Lent by Robert C. Weinberg 






PLATE XXXIX 



The beholder should not compare a picture with the motive the artist had before him—a real 
expression comes from within, and may have very little of the outside world changed in light, 
colour and form. 
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The Spinach Tree 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch 



PLATE XL 
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The thing that makes art of line and colour is Necessity. 

It is the Necessity of line and colour that makes Art. 

Was Farben und Linien zur Kunst macht, ist ihre Notwendigkeit. 


118 Horse Owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art (The Mary Spedding Milliken 

Memorial Collection. Gift of William Mathewson Milliken) 
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These days am working out in nature, at sunrise or at noonday, I feel happiest when my 
heart is filled with music by Bach, Haydn or Handel. I sometimes put on a record before 
going into the sunlight to sketch, under their influence my vision takes on a different slant 
and happy I start in with the significant rhythmic curves on my surface, beginning almost 
anywhere, after the first line, others . . . beg to follow quickly, without calculation I keep 
going on in this way, never stopping to notice just what these lines as forms are doing, until 
I can go on no longer, and the space is filled with harmonious lines . . . 





PLATE XLI 



We are such stuff that dreams are made of— Lent by Estate of William Sommer 















PLATE XLII 



. . . I take my pen drawing home and start in with colour, and in the peace and quiet of the 
studio (I try for unity in the relationship of colour planes, keeping out shadows, not shading), 
prolonging forms that touch each other and in this way build a oneness that can be felt out of 
a Bach fugue or choral which has no beginning or end, just an arrangement of line and colour. 
Style can not be forced from our hand, it must come of itself as we see and drag the forms out 
of nature, the forms as we need them, not an imitation . . . 

108 Horses in Snow Owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art (Purchase from the 

Cleveland Traveling Exhibitions Fund) 
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By dint of quiet and steady work, the subjects will come of their own accord. The chief thing 
is to strengthen one's self entirely through reality, without any preconceived plan and without 
any watchword hauling from Paris. 

1241 

Dark is the way, and from within one must glow in passion and the will for truth so as not to 
go astray. 



PLATE XLIII 
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One of the Dominskis 


Lent by William M. Milliken 



PLATE XLIV 



When Diogenes started with light on his well known trip of discovering an honest man, he 
was in quest of a far different object in life than an artist, the artist starts out from his homely 
shack with lantern lighting the wonderfully formed crystals on the dry weeds that stand 
through the winter like crackling skeletons, these sparkling forms and the great above—that 
dome that is also still lighted and dotted by the millions of lights still to be seen at that hour . . . 


. . . the physical laws of matter must be felt into becoming the spiritual laws of art. 
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Tree Forms 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert F. Leisy 











PLATE XLV 



The occurrence, the event is nothing, because it vanishes. Only the idea that we get from it 
stays with us. 


The real facts are not there in reality—but the Idea remains and with it he paints and lends 
the thing the second life. 
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The Pink Cow 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Francis 





PLATE XLVI 



I regret sometimes that I can’t make up my mind to work more at home and from memory. 
The imagination is certainly a faculty which we must develop and it alone can bring us to 
the creation of a more exalting and consoling nature than we are shown in a solitary glance 
at reality which we perceive as changing, flashing by like lightning. 

146 Ornamatique Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arno O. Bohme 


152| 

The test that a good Artist has always given his work is whether it appeals to him, whether 
it solves the problems which he decided at the outset were worth solving. The history of art 
has shown clearly that the art created for public demand has proven empty, whereas that 
created to the artist’s specifications, whether or not it met public approval at the time, has 
proven substantial. 






PLATE XLVII 
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Rose Montage 


Lent by Miss Martha Lueke 



PLATE XLVIII 



“This is your time to become fundamentally strong—to search, to get into your work, to 
feel it out—get behind it, not just because a few parts are nice to sacrifice the whole, or lose 
the big motive, the motive must be held in drawing just as in music.” 

150 Brandywine Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Flory 


153| 

. . . the colour of a picture should have all the richness and general appearance of a beautiful 
bird or a peacock with its gorgeous plumage, its depth of colour, colour used with its full 

intensity, or of a fine rug or tapestry.play the smaller forms like jewels with pure colour, 

the larger form sometimes with a gray mixed with black, this will aid the pure colours to a 
sparkle all their own, always from the rotten to the ripe play all the colours around the picture 
in harmony like music. 




PLATE XLIX 
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Pompous Boy 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 





PLATE L 



Critic never saw sunrays like that, no, you have never learned to see a picture. 


. . . the art of figure composition, painting, etc., from the beginning of the last century is dead for us— 
these pictures were more like coloured drawings instead of painting. They were from the second not 
the first hand, it was not of one intensity, especially the first intensity—too calculated—there was an 
outward truth and rightness but the flame from within was missing. Observation, yes, but minus for)n> 
they failed in a oneness of spirit and form . 
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The Blue Horse 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William A. Weiss 







PLATE LI 



. . . Beg your pardon, Mr. Rowan, strict attention was given your final suggestions as to horses 
legs. Worked two days on them, cut an inch off the upper part and 4 eights off the lower, was 
afraid to cut down more for fear they would be too thin for the body. We did want them to 
appear like strong plough horses, they were drawn direct from life. Certainly if the beholder of 
the mural has a polo pony in mind, well the plough horse would look heavy, it's just a common 
working horse resting . . . 
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Languid Leisure 


Lent by Dr. James L. Kocour 





PLATE LII 



“Art endures in that it makes the Miracle visible for the beholder/’—Ozenfant 
.that knows the Miracle when he sees it. 


[ It was Mrs. Sommer who named this picture. Professor and Mrs. Braasch were about to buy 
it at Bill’s price, when she said, “We’ll have to have $25 more for that—it’s Pa’s Brainstorm.’’ ] 


160 Pa’s Brainstorm 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch 


1661 

They lock a man in a cellar as soon as he is through with his work and then expect him to be 
creative. 

Brahms, Gluck, Schubert, all drank wines and beer; nothing creative ever came from a glass 
of Coca Cola—ice-cold—and a white bread lettuce sandwich at a corner drugstore. 







PLATE LIII 
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Fruit and Wine in the Window 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bordner 
































PLATE LIV 



. . . I was almost through but the great delight when our great government dug into all corners 
to find so many young geniuses, young minds that were drying up by extreme indifference, 
young artists that were willing to blossom and give, in fact all they wanted mostly was to give, 
yes give their full expression. WPA broke down so many barriers about them, opened windows 
to let the light into their hearts, they were taken out of the Covered Wagon Period and asked 
to express themselves fully, and in their own way. Our government asked supervisors to treat 
artists kindly, and keep off the Iron hand, from telling them which way to go, how to draw, 
or giving them Ideas to carry out, instead they were allowed to express themselves as they 
wished . . . 


174 Two Yellow Horses Lent by the United States Government. Permanent Loan 

to The Cleveland Museum of Art 




PLATE LV 



The big form, full of problem, but full, explosive, heavy, stiff—the card players—in portraits, 
likenesses swallow too much of the construction. None of the impressionists show the weight, 
the volume of form that more and more pull themselves away from the model to give an 
individual expression—leave out the small things—details, simplify, everything must be 
brought out with quiet planes. 
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Waiting in Bethlehem 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arno O. Bohme 












PLATE LVI 



Last Sunday, a gloomy winter afternoon soaked in eternal sleep, I sat before the window 
with paper and colours, trying again to drag out of the motive which had completely 
become exhausted time and again, say a year or two ago, again I say I dug and dug catching 
only the outstanding factors capturing only forms that meant something in the whole 
scheme of things, the motive seemed fresh again which means that the experience seemed 
like a measurement convincing me that I had made progress in capturing time and space 
and mood—exhausted, unsatisfied with the result, it was set aside until the next day, 
when I was surprised at the simplicity of the thing—it was afternoon all right—everything 
sleeping but still awake— 
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Cows Resting 


Lent by Dr. and Mrs. R. G. Pearce 








PLATE LVII 



Am now reaching the golden age when all glitters on trees and edges—and I sit and wait for the 
golden fruit to drop into my lap—it took years of yearning for the beautiful before this could 
happen. 

As you go on and the wonders of life expose themselves to your vision, my only wish would be 
you think of me now and then and recall the grand spiritual moments we have passed together 
in our talks on drawing and painting. 
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Cows 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. R. Russell Munn 




PLATE LVIII 



We must keep rediscovering the world out there, and re-create forms, for our use in building 
the picture. 

“The most beautiful thing we can experience is the mysterious. It is the source of all true art and 
science. He to whom this emotion is a stranger, who can no longer pause to wonder and stand 
rapt in awe, is as good as dead: his eyes are closed.”—Albert Einstein in Living Philosophies. 
Published by Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York, 1931 
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Patchwork Cows 


Lent by Estate of William Sommer 



PLATE LIX 



Look, all the muscles are one volume, and all the volume is only one muscle. 


Plato’s statement that the aim of education is to develop in the body and soul all the beauty 
and all the perfection of which they are capable. 
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Meditation in Space 


Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch 











PLATE LX 



Photograph Courtesy of the Cleveland Public Library 


Mural in Brett Hall of the Cleveland Public Library 
by William Sommer assisted by Thomas Marker 















MURAL IN BRETT HALL OF THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In explanation of his work, Mr. Sommer says: “The Cleveland of 1833 was the theme or motif 
chosen by the Committee for the Mural in Brett Hall of the Main Cleveland Public Library. 

“In looking up material for the space required (20* x24 f ),I found main buildings, associated 
with the early life of Cleveland, scattered over a wide area. To make a correct layout according 
to actual positions of the different landmarks, would make a rather thin afFair and would not 
work its way into a successful design for a space so immense: spots would have to be large to 
have a carrying quality. I was forced to simplify and symbolize the main buildings and use the 
smaller buildings as a means of continuing the color-line—darks and lights. 

“The important buildings denoting the different cultural heights reached at that time were the 


following: 

1. The Old Stone Church. Religion 

2. The Court House.Law 

3. The Academy.Culture 


4. The Hotel: The welcome abode for the weary traveler, a clean bed, a fair light in the room and 

warmth: the sign of an awakening commercial life. 

5. To the right of Old Stone Church is a smaller building, representing the advancement shown in 

home life by a more comfortable house. The smaller houses in the distance with saw-toothed 
roofs are ice houses along the Lake and smaller residences. 

“Both lower corners symbolize the end of farming for the urban area, and we see the horses and 
cattle sniffing for the last time the air from the land that will soon be occupied by the great city. 
One more glimpse of what remains of farmland: the apple trees in bloom, the bearers of apples with 
a flavor. Not a fruit refined for the market and made to look pretty in a store, but an apple that, 
made into a pie, will hold its own the world over. 

“Then we look up at the sun stretching arms down to embrace the city and carry into eternity 
all past attainments. The great Lake with its ever changing greens and cloud shadows chasing 
endlessly over the vast surface that will some day be one with other great seas the world over. 

“The sun’s rays act as spokes of a wheel that will keep the movement of the circle—the Lunette 
—going forever.” 
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CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 


Measurements unless otherwise noted are surface 
measurements (mat opening); height precedes width. 
Where the picture is actually dated, this is noted, 
but in many cases these do not correspond to the 
dates on which the pictures were painted. Mr. 
Sommer sometimes signed and dated his pictures 
when he sold them, or worked over a painting some 
years after it was first attempted and signed the 
later date. 

1 GIRL 

Pencil drawing on paper, 15^ x 11 T/i ins. 

Signed and dated upper right: William Sommer 
May 9-90 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

2 IN MUNICH, 1890 

Charcoal drawing on paper, 20 x 15^ ins. 
(actual) 

Signed and dated upper right: 

May 30, 1890 

Munich William Sommer 
Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

3 A LIGHT ON THE GLASS 
Pastel on paper, 13 x 9^ ins. 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1891 

Lent by Dr. James L. Kocour, Cleveland, O. 

4 PORTRAIT OF MRS. MARGARET OBER- 
MEYER 

Pen and ink drawing on paper, 8J^ x 9^ ins. 
Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Drawn c. 1894 

Lent by Dr. James L. Kocour, Cleveland, O. 

5 AUNT MAY IN ROCKING CHAIR 
Pencil drawing on paper, 16 x \\l/i ins. 

Signed and dated right side, center: William 
Sommer 95 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

6 GIRL READING, 1896 

Water color on paper, 2i>^ x 14 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower left: Wm Sommer 1896 
Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

7 MRS. SOMMER 

Oil on canvas, 26 x 20 ins. 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1898 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 


8 WILLIAM SOMMER, JR., 1898 
Gouache on paper, 9 x 7ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted 1898 

Lent by William L. Sommer, Macedonia, O. 

9 CANDLELIGHT 

Oil on canvas, 24^ x i8>£ ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1908 

Lent by Dr. and Mrs. Clare R. Andersen, Akron, 

O. 

10 BY THE WINDOW 

Oil on canvas, 24 x 16 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1908 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

11 PORTRAIT OF SON RAY 

Water color on paper, 11 yi x ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1910 

Lent by Dr. James L. Kocour, Cleveland, O. 

12 MARTHA 

Oil on cardboard, 30 x 24 ins. 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1911 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. N. Vincent Melzac, 

Washington, D. C. 

13 ON LAKE ERIE 

Oil on canvas, 26 x 20 ins. (actual) 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
1911 

Lent by Mrs. D. C. Meyer, Garrettsville, O. 

14 OUR RAYMOND 

Charcoal drawing on paper, 23^ x i8>^ ins. 
Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
Xmas 1911 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Sommer, 
Cleveland, O. 

15 THE HEN COOP 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 24^ x i8>£ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
1911 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 
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16 MY SON 

Oil on canvas, 27 x 17 ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1912 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Royce Parkin, Cleveland, 

O. 

17 THE RABBIT HOUSE 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 26 x 19^ ins. 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1913 
Exh.: Cleveland, The Rowfant Club, “Exhibi¬ 
tion of the Work of Cleveland Artists,” 1913 
Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

18 NOONTIME 

Oil on canvas, 20 x 26 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1913 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

19 BOY WITH STRAW HAT 
Oil on canvas, 23 x 18J A ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: Wm Sommer 1926 
Probably painted 1911-14, but may have been 
finished in 1926. 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. N. Vincent Melzac, 
Washington, D. C. 

20 RAY (Plate I) 

Oil on canvas, 26 x 20 ins. (actual) 

Signed and dated upper right: William Sommer 
1914 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

21 BRANDYWINE VALLEY 
Gouache on paper, \oyi x 14 ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1915 

Lent by Dr. James L. Kocour, Cleveland, O. 

22 NUDE WITH DRAPERY 

Matchstick drawing on paper, 21 x 16 ins. 
(actual) 

Unsigned. Drawn c. 1915 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

23 ROMAN HOLIDAY 

Water color on paper, 11 x 15 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower right: Wm Sommer 1944 
Probably painted about 1918 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arno O. Boh me, North- 
field, O. 


24 NUDE 

Drawing on paper, 16F6 x 12 ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Drawn c. 1920 

Exh.: May Show. First Prize 

Lent by Mrs. B. P. Bole, Cleveland, O. 

25 YOUTH AND HORSE 

Pastel on paper, 10x 14^ ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1920 

Lent by Thomas Marker, Birmingham, Mich. 

26 LEANING NUDE (Plate II) 

Pen and ink and charcoal drawing on paper, 21 % 
x 16 ins. (actual) 

Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Drawn c. 1920 

Exh.: May Show. First Prize 
Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

27 STANDING NUDE 

Drawing on paper, i8J^ x I2 H ins. (actual) 
Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Drawn c. 1920 
Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

28 HART CRANE AND APPLE 
Water color on paper, 16x12 ins. 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1922 

Lent by Charles Val Clear, Clearwater, Fla. 

29 THE FARM IN WINTER 
Oil on canvas, 19^ x 25^ ins. 

Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1922 

Lent by Miss Ethelyn Pae, Cleveland, O. 

30 THE OLD WOODSHED 

Water color on paper, 11x15 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1922 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

31 UNDER THE APPLE TREE 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1922 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 
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32 WINTER LANDSCAPE (Plate IV) 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 19^ x 23^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

1923 

Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William A. Weiss, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 

33 APRIL CAT (Plate III) 

Pastel on paper, 20 x 15 ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted 1924 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William N. Gates, 
Novelty, O. 

34 WINTER STUDIO 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 23^ x 30 ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

19 2 4 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

35 LITTLE GIRL WITH APPLE (Plate V) 

Oil on plywood, 19^ x 14^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: Wm Sommer 1925 
Lent by Dr. and Mrs. Clare R. Andersen, Akron, 
O. 

36 PEARS AND CALLA LILIES 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 23^ x 20 ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: Wm Sommer 1925 
Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

37 TIGER BOY 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 26 x 22 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1925 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

38 HORSES IN WINTER 

Water color on paper, 10^ x 13^ ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1925 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

39 THE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 
Water color on paper, 11x15 ins. (actual) 
Unsigned. Painted c. 1925 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

40 MRS. SOMMER 

Water color on paper, 17 x I2>£ ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1925 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 


41 MRS. SOMMER READING 

Ink drawing on paper, 19 x I2>£ ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Drawn c. 1925 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

42 TESS (Plate VII) 

Oil on plywood, i8J^ x 15^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: Wm Sommer 1941 

Painted c. 1926 

Exh.: May Show. First Prize 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arno O. Boh me, North- 

field, O. 

43 JUNE (Plate VI) 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 30^2 x 22 $4 ins. 

Signed lower left: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1926 

Exh.: May Show; New York, The Museum of 
Modern Art, “Painting and Sculpture from 16 
American Cities,*’ 1933 
Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

44 SEATED GIRL WITH SCOTTIE 
Water color on paper, 20 l /i x 15 ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: Wm Sommer 1926 
Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

45 THE HOME 

Water color on paper, 12x17 ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1927 

Lent by City of Cleveland (The Mary A. Warner 
Collection) 

46 THE ORANGE DOOR (Plate VIII) 

Water color on paper, 12 x 15^ ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1927 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Wray Manning, Chester- 
land, O. 

47 TESS 

Oil on plywood, 21 l / 2 x i8>£ ins. 

Signed on rear, center: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1927 

Lent by William M. Milliken, Cleveland, O. 

48 LITTLE FRANKIE 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 25 x 17^ ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer; signed 
and dated lower left: William Sommer 1927 
Lent by Estate of William Sommer 
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49 TESS 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 29H x ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

1 9 2 7 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

50 ASLEEP ON THE PATH (Plate X) 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower right: Wm Sommer 1928 
Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

51 EVENING AT HOME 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 

1928 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

52 FRANKIE IN YELLOW 

Water color on paper, 20^4 x 15^ ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1928 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

53 LAMPLIGHT 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1928 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

54 TURRETED PITCHER (Plate IX) 

Water color on paper, 17^ x I2j^ ins. (actual) 
Signed bottom, left of center: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1928 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

55 AT TABLE 

Pen drawing on paper, 17 x I2j^ ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Drawn c. 1928 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

56 THE BALD BOY (Plate XV) 

Water color on paper, 14^ x io>£ ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: Wm Sommer 1929 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

57 THE LITTLE MOZART (Plate XIV) 

Water color on paper, 14^ x ioj^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 

1929 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

^Deceased 


58 GIRL SEWING 

Water color on paper, 15^ \ ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
* 9 2 9 

Exh.: May Show 

Owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art (The 
Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection) 

59 YOUNG HORSES 

Water color on paper, 11 x 15 ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
1929 

Lent by William J. Eastman,* Cleveland, O. 

60 THE BLACK HORSE (Plate XXII) 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 20 ins. 

Signed bottom, left of center: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1929 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Francis, Gates 
Mills, O. 

61 THE FRUIT JUG 

Water color on paper, io>£ x 14^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

l 9 2 9 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Francis, Gates 
Mills, O. 

62 THE FRUIT BOWL (Plate XVI) 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
l 9 2 9 

Lent by Joseph Garramone, Cleveland, O. 

63 KENTUCKY BLUE 

Water color on paper, io>£ x 14K ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1929 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William Powell Jones, 
Gates Mills, O. 

64 THE BIG HORSE (Plate XIX) 

Water color on paper, 19^ x 23^ ins. (actual) 
Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1929 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 
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65 THE BLUE CHAIR (Plate XIII) 

Water color on paper, 15 x n ins. (actual) 
Unsigned. Painted c. 1929 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

66 KITCHEN (Plate XVIII) 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1929 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

67 SINGLE ROSE 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 
Signed bottom, right of center: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1929 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

68 BOWL OF APPLES (Plate XT) 

Drawing on paper, 9^ x 1 ins. (actual) 
Unsigned. Drawn c. 1929 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

69 HOUSE AMONG TREES (Plate XVII) 

Pen drawing on paper, I2j^ x 16^ ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Drawn c. 1929 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

70 THE PLAID JACKET 

Water color on paper, 14 % x ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1929 
Exh.: May Show. First Prize 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Steinberg, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 

71 PORTRAIT OF A BOY (Plate XXIII) 

Water color on paper, 14% x io>£ ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
1930 

Exh.: The Art Institute of Chicago, “Interna¬ 
tional Water Color Exhibition,” 1931. (Awarded 
the William H. Tuthill Purchase Prize of One 
Hundred Dollars); The Art Institute of Chicago, 
“A Century of Progress Exhibition of Paintings 
and Sculpture,” 1933 

Lent by The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 


72 THE APPLES (Second Frontispiece) 

Water color on paper, 5^ x 8^ ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Sol A. Bauer, Cleveland, O. 

73 MARVIN (Plate XII) 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 12 ins. 

Signed lower left: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arno O. Bohme, North- 
field, O. 

74 WINTER 

Water color on paper, ii>£ x ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
I 93 ° 

Exh.: May Show 

Owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art (The 
Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection) 

75 EARLY SPRING 

Water color on paper, 11 x 14^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

l 9 30 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Albert I. Cornsweet, 
Cleveland, O. 

76 OHIO SILOS 

Water color on paper, 10% * 14^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: Wm Sommer 1930 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William Powell Jones, 
Gates Mills, O. 

77 FRUIT BOWL AND ROSE 

Water color on paper, 14^ x ioj^ ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. John G. Masoni, Inde¬ 
pendence, O. 

78 “BORN IN PARIS, FRANCE” 

Water color on paper, 14^ x ioJ<£ ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Mrs. Daniel E. Morgan, Cleveland, O. 
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79 SEATED BOY IN PINK JACKET 
Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Mrs. Marguerite Munger, Cleveland, O. 

80 HORSE AND COWS 

Water color on paper, 11x15 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
1930 

Lent by Miss Leona E. Prasse, Cleveland, O. 

81 SEATED BOY IN LAVENDER OVERALLS 
(Plate XXVII) 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Miss Leona E. Prasse, Cleveland, O. 

82 BOY WITH GREEN FACE 
Oil on masonite, 31^ x 23^ ins. 

Signed lower left: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

83 BOY WITH YELLOW HAIR 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

84 EVENING IN BRANDYWINE 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower left: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

85 LEAVING THE TABLE 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

86 POSING IN THE STUDIO 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

87 SUNNY DAY 

Water color on paper, 11x15 ins. 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 


88 TESS DOMINSKI 

Water color on paper, 19 x 12 yi ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

89 MRS. SOMMER RESTING (Plate XXI) 

Ink drawing on paper, 19 x I'lyi ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Drawn c. 1930 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

90 THE PRICKLY VASE (Plate XXVI) 

Ink drawing on paper, 19 x 12^ ins. (actual) 
Signed bottom, center: Wm Sommer 
Drawn c. 1930 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

91 THE PINK HORSE 

Water color on paper, x ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1930 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Oscar H. Steiner, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 

92 BOY (Plate XXVIII) 

Drawing on paper, \6y£ x 12 ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Drawn c. 1930 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

93 THE SNOW HORSE (Plate XXV) 

Water color on paper, 11x15 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
J 9 3 1 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

94 THE BLUE VASE (Plate XXIV) 

Water color on paper, 16^ x 11 1 / 2 ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1932 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

95 HORSE DRINKING 

Water color on paper, ioj^ x 13^ ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1932 

Lent by Price A. Chamberlin, Cleveland, O. 
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96 NIBBLINGS 

Water color on paper, i2^i x i6>£ ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1932 

Lent by William J. Eastman,* Cleveland, O. 

97 THE GOBLET (Plate XXXI) 

Water color on paper, u^ix ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1932 

Lent by Samuel Loveman, New York, N. Y. 

98 PENSIVE BOY (Plate XX) 

Water color on paper, i8>£ x 12 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower left: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1932 

Lent by Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride, Cleveland, 

O. 

99 BARN WITH WHITE HORSES 

Water color on paper, 11x15 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1932 

Lent by Miss Leona E. Prasse, Cleveland, O. 

100 WHITE HORSES IN SUNSET 
Water color on paper, 11 x i6>£ ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1932 

Lent by Carl Schmidt, Cleveland, O. 

101 THE CURVED NECK (Plate XXIX) 

Drawing on paper, 7^ x 9^6 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Drawn c. 1932 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

102 FEATHER-TAILED (Plate XXXII) 

Drawing on paper, 12 x 16 ins. (actual) 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
1932 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

103 HORSE (Plate XXX) 

Ink drawing on paper, x 19 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Drawn c. 1932 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

104 HORSE 

Ink drawing on paper, nyi x 19 ins. (actual) 
Unsigned. Drawn c. 1932 
Lent by Estate of William Sommer 
* Deceased 


105 HORSE 

Ink drawing on paper, I2>£ x 19 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Drawn c. 1932 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

106 PLUME-TAILED HORSE GRAZING 
Drawing on paper, 12 x i8J^ ins. 

Signed bottom, right of center: Wm Sommer 
Drawn c. 1932 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

107 PLUME-TAILED HORSE (Plate XXXIII) 
Water color on paper, 15 x 19 ins. 

Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1932 
Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Miss Jessie Tucker, Cleveland, O. 

108 HORSES IN SNOW (Plate XLII) 

Water color on paper, 17^ x 21 yi, ins. (actual) 
Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1933 

Exh.: May Show; New York, Whitney Museum 
of American Art, ‘‘Paintings and Prints by 
Cleveland Artists,” 1937 
Owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art 
(Purchase from the Cleveland Traveling Exhi¬ 
bitions Fund) 

109 HORSES IN THE SNOW 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 19^ ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1933 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Harris, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 

110 FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY (Plate 
XXXIV) 

Water color on paper, 12 x 15^ ins. 

Signed and dated bottom, right of center: 
William Sommer 1933 

Exh.: The Cleveland Museum of Art, ‘‘Ameri¬ 
can Painting from i860 Until Today,” 1937; 
New York, Whitney Museum of American 
Art, “Paintings and Prints by Cleveland 
Artists,” 1937; The Art Institute of Chicago, 
“International Water Color Exhibition,” 1938; 
London, England, Tate Gallery, “American 
Painting—from the Eighteenth Century to the 
Present Day,” 1946 

Lent by William M. Milliken, Cleveland, O. 
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111 SPRING HORSES 

Water color on paper, 12 x ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
Oct. 15-1933 

Lent by William M. Milliken, Cleveland, O. 

112 HORSES 

Water color on paper, I2>£ x 17 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1933 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

113 WE ARE SUCH STUFF . . . (Plate XLI) 
Drawing on paper, 11*^5 x ins. (actual) 
Unsigned. Drawn c. 1933 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

114 WHINNYING HORSE 

Ink drawing on paper, I2>^ x 19 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Drawn c. 1933 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

115 STILL LIFE: THE BLUE VASE (Plate 
XXXVI) 

Water color on paper, 16x12 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: W. Sommer 
Painted c. 1933 

Lent by the United States Government. Perma¬ 
nent Loan to The Cleveland Museum of Art 

116 STILL LIFE 

Water color on paper, 19 x 12^ ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1934 

Lent by The Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

117 THE SPINACH TREE (Plate XXXIX) 
Water color on paper, \$y£ x 20 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower right: Wm Sommer 
! 934 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

118 HORSE (Plate XL) 

Pen and ink drawing with some wash on paper, 
9 1 /2 x 12^ ins. (actual) 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
1934 

Owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art (The 
Mary Spedding Milliken Memorial Collection. 
Gift of William Mathewson Milliken) 


119 RED HORSES IN THE SNOW 
Water color on paper, I2>£ x i8>£ ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1934 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Little, Wick- 
liffe, O. 

120 YELLOW ROSE 

Water color on paper, 16 x 12 ins. 

Signed lower left: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1934 

Lent by Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride, Cleveland, 

O. 

121 THREE HORSES IN ALARM 

(Plate XXXVII) 

Water color on paper, 12 x ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
*934 

Lent by Mrs. William Marcus, Cleveland, O. 

122 GRAPES AND PEARS 

Water color on paper, 8J^ x 11 ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: For Friend Tom 
from Wm Sommer 1934 

Lent by Thomas Marker, Birmingham, Mich. 

123 GRAZERS 

Water color on paper, nyi x 16 ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1934 
Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Miss Laura Merryweather, Gates 
Mills, O. 

124 ONE OF THE DOMINSKIS (Plate XLIII) 
Water color on paper, 19^ x 15 ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
July 4 th 1934 

Exh.: The Cleveland Museum of Art, “Ameri¬ 
can Painting from i860 Until Today,” 1937 
Lent by William M. Milliken, Cleveland, O. 

125 WINTER LANDSCAPE (Plate XXXV) 
Water color on paper, 15^ x 19 ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1934 

Lent by William M. Milliken, Cleveland, O. 
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126 THE BARNYARD 

Drawing on paper, 12 x i 8 J 4 ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
*934 

Lent by William M. Milliken, Cleveland, O. 

127 RED OASIS 

Water color on paper, i$yi x 20 ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1934 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Nichols, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 

128 DECORATIVE COWS 

Water color on paper, 12^ x 19 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1934 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

129 SEATED GIRL 

Drawing on paper, 14^ x \o l /i ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
1934 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

130 THE TREE AND FARM 

Ink drawing on paper, 12^ x 19 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Drawn c. 1934 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

131 THE SPINACH TREE 

Water color on paper, 15 x 19 ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1934 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William A. Weiss, 
Cleveland, O. 

132 PEAR BLOSSOMS 

Water color on paper, 15 x 19^ ins. 

Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1935 

Exh.: The Cleveland Museum of Art, “Ameri¬ 
can Painting from i860 Until Today,” 1937 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Francis, Gates 
Mills, O. 

133 THE PINK COW (Plate XLV) 

Water color on paper, 12 x \ 8}4 ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
x 935 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Francis, Gates 
Mills, O. 


134 COWS 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 19^ ins. 
Unsigned. Painted c. 1935 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William C. Grauer, 
Cleveland, O. 

135 TREE FORMS (Plate XLIV) 

Water color on paper, 1 iyi x 15^ ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1935 

Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert F. Leisy, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 

136 HORSES 

Water color on paper, I2j^ x 18 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower right: Wm. Sommer 
1 935 

Lent by William M. Milliken, Cleveland, O. 

137 STILL LIFE: THE BROWN ROSE 

Water color on paper, 20 x 15^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
1933-35 

Exh.: New York, Whitney Museum of Ameri¬ 
can Art, “Paintings and Prints by Cleveland 
Artists,” 1937 

Lent by William M. Milliken, Cleveland, O. 

138 GRAZING HORSES 

Water color on paper, 16 x 19^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
1 935 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Francis M. Sherwin, 
Willoughby, O. 

139 POLISH BOY 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

1 935 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

140 PORTRAIT 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1935 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

141 STUDIO LIGHTS 

Water color on paper, 15x11 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1935 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 
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142 WHERE NEXT? 

Water color on paper, n x 15 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1935 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

143 LONG SHADOWS 

Water color on paper, 12 % x 1 ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1935 
Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

144 BRANDYWINE LANDSCAPE 

(Plate XXXVIII) 

Water color on paper, x 15^ ins. 

Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1935 

Lent by Robert C. Weinberg, New York, N. Y. 

145 COWS 

Water color on paper, 12 yi x 19 ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 

Painted c. 1935 

Exh.: May Show. First Prize 

Lent by Dr. Louis A. Witzeman, Akron, O. 

146 ORNAMATIQUE (Plate XLVI) 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 20 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated twice, lower right: William 
Sommer 1936 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arno O. Bohme, North- 
field, O. 

147 ANN BRAASCH ROSEMAN 
Water color on paper, i8J^ x I2>^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

!936 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

148 HORSES 

Pen and ink drawing on paper, 11 fax 16 ins. 
(actual) 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

1936 

Exh.: May Show. First Prize 

Owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art (The 

Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection) 


149 SEATED MAN 

Pen and ink drawing on paper, 21 x 12^ ins. 
(actual) 

Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Drawn c. 1936 

FNh.: May Show. First Prize 

Owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art (The 

Hinman B. Hurlbut Collection) 

150 BRANDYWINE (Plate XLVIII) 

Water color on paper, 2o>^ x 26 ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1936 

Exh.: The Cleveland Museum of Art, “Ameri¬ 
can Painting from i860 Until Today,” 1937; 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, “Great Lakes 
Exhibition: Paintings by Artists of the Great 
Lakes Region” (Assembled by the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, aided by Great Lakes 
Museums for The Patteran Society), 1939 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Flory, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 

151 LANGUID LEISURE (Plate Li) 

Water color on paper, 15 x i8^i ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

> 93 6 

Lent by Dr. James L. Kocour, Cleveland, O. 

152 ROSE MONTAGE (Plate XLVII) 

Water color on paper, 19^ x 15 ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

193 6 

Lent by Miss Martha Lueke, Cleveland, O. 

153 POMPOUS BOY (Plate XLIX) 

Water color on paper, 19^ x ins. 
Unsigned. Painted c. 1936 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

154 THE BLUE HORSE (Plate L) 

Water color on paper, 12 x i 6}4 ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

J 93 6 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William A. Weiss, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 
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155 PINK SNOW (THE ARTISTS STUDIO IN 
WINTER) 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 19^ ins. 

Signed lower left: William Sommer. The dates 
1937, x 93^ below it have been scratched out. 
Exh.: May Show. Special Award 
Owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art 
(Purchase from the Cleveland Traveling Exhi¬ 
bitions Fund) 

156 STILL LIFE WITH TULIP TREE FLOWER 
Water color on paper, 15^ x 20 ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
*937 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Sol A. Bauer, Cleveland, 

O. 

157 THE CERAMIC HORSE 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 19^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

1937 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

158 EARLY MORNING SUN 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 19^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
] 937 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

159 THE HAUNTED HOUSE 

Water color on paper, i $}4 x 19^ ins. 

Signed and dated bottom, left of center: 
William Sommer 1937 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

160 PA'S BRAINSTORM (Plate LII) 

Water color on paper, 15 x 19^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
*937 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

161 MRS. SOMMER 

Water color on paper, 14^ x ins. 

Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
J 937 

Lent by Mrs. Rosamond F. Weiss, Cleveland, 

O. 


162 THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
Water color on paper, 15 x 19^ ins. 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1938 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

163 BARNS 

Water color on paper, 14^ x 19^ ins. 

Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1938 
Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Dr. and Mrs. Maxwell S. Udelf, 
Cleveland, O. 

164 GARI IN GREEN OVERALLS 
Water color on paper, 23 x 18 ins. 

Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1938 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Jasper Wood, Cleveland, 

O. 

165 TRANSPARENT HORSE 

Water color on paper, 15 x 20 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
! 939 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arno O. Bohme, North- 
field, O. 

166 FRUIT AND WINE IN THE WINDOW 
(Plate LIII) 

Water color on paper, 18 x I'lyi ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower right: Wm Sommer 
1939 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bordner, 
Peninsula, O. 

167 GARI 

Water color on paper, 12 x 17^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 
*939 

Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Wray Manning, Chester- 
land, O. 

168 THE PETUNIA 

Water color on paper, 14^ x 11 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower right: Wm Sommer 
(1939 has been made into 1940) 

Lent by the United States Government. Perma¬ 
nent Loan to The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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169 WAITING IN BETHLEHEM (Plate LV) 
Water color on paper, 15^ x 20 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 
1940 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Arno O. Bohme, North- 
field, O. 

170 FORMS IN FANTASY 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 1 \yi ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1940 
Exh.: May Show 

Lent by William M. Milliken, Cleveland, O. 

171 DOWN THE ROAD 

Water color on paper, nyi x 17^ ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1940 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

172 SPRING BEAUTY 

Water color on paper, I2>£ x 17 ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1940 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

173 GRAPES 

Water color with tempera on paper, 11^ x 14 
ins. (actual) 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1940 

Lent by the United States Government. Perma¬ 
nent Loan to The Cleveland Museum of Art 

174 TWO YELLOW HORSES (Plate LIV) 

Water color on paper, 14^ x 19 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted 1940 

Lent by the United States Government. Perma¬ 
nent Loan to The Cleveland Museum of Art 

175 STILL LIFE 

Water color on paper, I2>£ x 17ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: Wm Sommer 

1940 

Lent by Ralph L. Wilson, Canton, O. 

176 THE TEAPOT 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 19^ ins. 

Signed and dated upper left: William Sommer 

1941 

Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Kraynak, 
Cleveland, O. 


177 THE YELLOW PIGS 

Water color on paper, 12^ x 18 ins. (actual) 
Signed and dated lower left: William Sommer 

1941 

Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

178 MEDITATION IN SPACE (Plate LIX) 
Water color on paper, 12 x 16J/2 ins. 

Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1942 

Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

179 THE PURPLE GOAT 

Water color on paper, 12 x 17^ ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: William Sommer 

1942 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Francis, Gates 
Mills, O. 

180 ROADSIDE HORSES 

Water color on paper, x 16^ ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1942 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

181 THREE SQUARE 

Water color on paper, nyi x 19 ins. (actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1942 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

182 STILL LIFE WITH SUN 

Water color on paper, 14^ x 10K ins. 

Signed and dated bottom, center: Wm Sommer 

1943 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. N. Vincent Melzac, 
Washington, D. C. 

183 PATCHWORK COWS (Plate LVIII) 

Water color on paper, I2>^ x 17 ins. 

Signed lower left: Wm Sommer; signed bottom, 
left of center: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1943 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 
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184 THE POOL 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 31^ x ins. 

(actual) 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1944 
Exh.: May Show; Colorado Springs Fine Art 
Center, “New Accessions, U.S.A.,” 1946 
Owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art 
(Purchase from the Silver Jubilee Treasure 
Fund. Contributions of the Public to the 
Wishing Well) 

185 WINTER MORNING 

Water color on paper, i8J^ x 23^ ins. 

Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1944 
Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Kirk, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 

186 BIG RED BARN 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 22 x 29^ ins. 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1944 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

187 TRAIN ON HIGH BRIDGE 

Oil on heavy cardboard, 24 x 31^ ins. 

Signed lower left: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1944 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

188 UPHILL CLIMB 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 19^ ins. 

Signed lower left: William Sommer; signed 
lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1944 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

189 JEWELS IN THE BARNYARD 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 20 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1945 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

190 LITTLE GIRL 

Water color on paper, 14^ x ioj£ ins. 

Signed lower left: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1945 
Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 


191 PEGASUS IN HESPERIDES 
Water color on paper, 13 x 10 ins. 

Signed and dated lower right: Wm Sommer 
J 94 5 

Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Francis, Gates 
Mills, O. 

192 THE BLUE BOY 

Water color on paper, iyj^ x 12 ins. 

Signed bottom,ftft of center: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1945 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William S. Kinney, 
Canton, O. 

193 CIDER BARRELS 

Water color on paper, 17^ x 12 ins. 

Signed bottom, right of center: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1945 

Lent by Janet M. Kiskadden, Detroit, Mich. 

194 COWS (Plate LVII) 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 20 ins. (actual) 
Signed bottom, left of center: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1945 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. R. Russell Munn, Akron, 

O. 

195 COWS RESTING (Plate LVI) 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 19^ ins. 

Signed lower left: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1945 

Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Dr. and Mrs. R. G. Pearce, Akron, O. 

196 THE STUDIO IN WINTER 

Water color on paper, 15^ x 20 ins. (actual) 
Signed lower right: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1945 
Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Estate of William Sommer 

197 MORNING SUN 

Water color on paper, 11 x 16 ins. 

Signed lower left: Wm Sommer 
Painted c. 1946 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. William A. Weiss, Cleve¬ 
land, O. 
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198 WATCH DOG 

Oil on masonite, 26^4 x 23^ ins. 

Unsigned. Painted c. 1947 

Exh.: May Show; Cleveland, Ten Thirty 

Gallery, “The Central Cadillac Collection of 

Contemporary Art,” 1949 

Lent by Central Cadillac Co., Cleveland, O. 

199 THE ORANGE BARN 

Water color on paper, 12 x 16^4 ins. 

Signed bottom, right of center: Wm Sommer 
Painted 1948 
Exh.: May Show 

Owned by The Cleveland Museum of Art (Gift 
of Mrs. Paul Moore) 


200 THE MAHOGANY HORSE 
Water color on paper, 15^ x 19^ ins. 

Signed lower right: William Sommer 
Painted c. 1949 

Exh.: May Show 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor W. Braasch, 
Cleveland, O. 

Addenda: 

201 LAKE ERIE 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert S. Brewer, 
Cleveland, O. 

202 STUDIO IN SPRING 

Lent by Irene H. Zucker, Cleveland, O. 


EXHIBITIONS 

1901 

New York 

1903 

New York 

1913 

Cleveland 

1914 

Cleveland 

1916 

New York 

Cleveland 

1917 

Cleveland 

1926 

Cleveland 

1927 

Cleveland 

1931 

Brooklyn 

1933 

Chicago 


New York 

1934 

Cleveland 

1936 

New Y r ork 
White Sulphur 


Springs 


Galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, ‘‘Twelfth Annual Exhibition 
of the New York Water Color Club.” 

The American Art Galleries, “Thirty-Sixth Annual Exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society.” 

The Rowfant Club, “Exhibition of the Work of Cleveland Artists.” 

Taylor Gallery, “Cubist Art Exhibit.” 

Montross Gallery, “Fifty Pictures by I^ifty Artists.” 

Laukhuff’s Book Store, Taylor Arcade, “Exhibition of Graphic Art.” 
LaukhufPs Book Store, Taylor Arcade, “Exhibition of the Work of William 
Sommer.” 

Kokoon Art Club, “Exhibition by William Sommer, Cleveland's Ultra- 
Modern Painter.” 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, “Exhibition of Drawings by Old and 
Modern Masters.” 

Brooklyn Museum, “Exhibition of Water Colors, Pastels, Drawings, and 
Miniatures by American and Foreign Artists.” 

The Art Institute of Chicago, “A Century of Progress Exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture.” 

Whitney Museum of American Art, “First Biennial Exhibition of Con¬ 
temporary American Sculpture, Water Colors, and Prints.” 

The Museum of Modern Art, “Painting and Sculpture from 16 American 
Cities.” 

Cleveland Public Auditorium, “Exhibition of Public Works of Art Project.” 
The Museum of Modern Art, “New Horizons in American Art.” 

The Old White Art Gallery, “William Sommer, Creative Painter.” 
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1937 New York 

Whitney Museum of American Art, “Paintings and Prints by Cleveland 
Artists.” 

Rockefeller Center, “Second National Exhibition of American Art.” 

Cleveland 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, “American Painting from 1860 Until 
Today.” 

1938 Cincinnati 

“Paintings by the Ohio Artists working with the Federal Arts Projects 
under the WPA.” 

Cleveland 

1939 Cleveland 

The Little Gallery, Cleveland College (Sommer Water colors). 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, “Great Lakes Exhibition: Paintings by 
Artists of the Great Lakes Region” (Assembled by the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, aided by Great Lakes Museums,for The Patteran Society). 

1940 Cleveland 

1941 Oberlin 

I he Cleveland Art Club, “Annual Art Exhibition.” 

The Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Museum, “Exhibition of William 
Sommer.” 

1944 Cleveland 

Ien Thirty Gallery, “A Retrospective Exhibition of the Work of William 
Sommer.” 

1945 Cleveland 

Ien Thirty Gallery, “Paintings and Drawings by William Sommer, 
Sculpture by Sol A. Bauer.” 

1946 Youngstown 
Cleveland 

London 

The Butler Art Institute, “Eleventh Annual New Year Show.” 

Ien Thirty Gallery, “William Sommer: Exhibition of Paintings.” 

I ate Gallery, “American Painting—from the Eighteenth Century to the 
Present Day.” 

Colorado 
Springs 
1948 Cleveland 

Akron 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, “New Accessions, U. S. A.” 

Ten Thirty Gallery, “Brandywine Show” with Henry P. Boynton. 

Akron Art Institute, “I he Life and Works of William Sommer.” Works 
also exhibited 1946; 1947. 

1949 Cleveland 

Ien Thirty Gallery, “Exhibition of Work by William Sommer and Samuel 
Bookatz.” 

Akron 

Akron Art Institute, “William Sommer Memorial Exhibition.” 

Cleveland 

“Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen” (May 
Show), 1922-1936; 1938-1950. 

“Exhibition of Contemporary American Oils,” 1923; 1929; 1931; 1940. 
“The Traveling Exhibition of Water Colors by Cleveland Artists,” 1928- 
1936; 1938-1949. 

“The Traveling Exhibition of Oils by Cleveland Artists,” 1931; 1932; 1938- 
1947. 

Columbus 

Chicago 

Ohio State Fair, 1930-1936. 

The Art Institute of Chicago, “International Water Color Exhibition,” 
1931 (Awarded the William H. Tuthill Purchase Prize of One Hundred 
Dollars); 1938; 1939. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MUSEUM 


PICTURE BOOKS 

Islamic Art.$1.25 

Masterpieces from the Berlin Museums.75 

Paintings in The Cleveland Museum of Art 

Picture Book No. 1.. 1.00 

Art of the Americas 

Picture Book No. 2. 1.25 

Works by Edgar Degas 

Picture Book No. 3. 1.00 

CATALOGUES 

A Collection of Paintings Presented to the Museum by 

Mrs. Liberty E. Holden.25 

Bequest of John L. Severance.25 

Bequest of Elisabeth Severance Prentiss.25 

The Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition of The Cleveland Museum of Art.. .25 

American Painting from 1860 Until Today.15 

The Art of Lithography. 1.00 

Work by Vincent Van Gogh. 1.00 

Henry G. Keller Memorial Exhibition. 1.00 

The Arts of French Canada, 1613-1870. 1.00 

Two Thousand Years of Silk Weaving. 2.50 

Pierre Bonnard, by John Rewald (The Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. in 
collaboration with The Cleveland Museum of Art) 

Cloth. 5.00 

Boards. 1.75 

Georges Braque, by Henry R. Hope (The Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. in 
collaboration with The Cleveland Museum of Art) 

Cloth. 5.00 

Boards. 2.25 

HANDBOOKS 

The Severance Collection of Arms and Armor in The Cleveland Museum of 
Art 

Handbook No. 1..'.75 

SCHOOL SHEETS (16) 

Black and white illustrations of outstanding objects, each sheet.10 
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